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CLEAR  THE  PORTS 


1.  DOCKERS  UNDER  HITLER 


FOURTEEN  dockers  were  hauled  out  of  the  back 
room  of  a  small  cafe  in  Hamburg  on  May  3,  1941, 
and  shoved  into  the  Gestapo  lorry  that  waited 
round  the  corner. 

They  were  not  told  what  it  was  all  about  until  months 
afterwards  when  they  cattie  up  in  court  and  heard  they 
were  accused  of  listening  to  the  German  Freedom  Radio. 

They  had  been  going  to  that  cafe  for  years.  They  often 
went  into  the  back  room  to  twiddle  the  knobs  on  the  radio. 
Sometimes  they  got  the  B.B.C.,  sometimes  Moscow,  now 
and  then  the  Freedom  Station,  but  mostly  they  listened 
to  the  musical  programme. 

In  the  witness  box  they  saw  men  they  thought  were 
friends,  cafe  acquaintances  who  were  really  police  spies, 
giving  evidence  against  them. 

The  Nazi  Judges  heard  the  evidence.  For  listening  to 
forbidden  radio  stations,  four  dockers  were  given  death 
sentences.  They  were  beheaded.  The  others  are  still 
serving  from  five  to  fifteen  years’  hard  labour. 

#  *  * 

Th  t  is  what  life  is  like  in  Germany  today.  Ten  years 
ago  things  were  very  different.  Dockers  didn’t  have  to 
worry  about  the  stations  they  got  on  their  radios,  or 
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whether  some  Nazi  stooge  was  listening  to  what  they  were 
saying. 

They  lived  like  dockers  anywhere  else,  the  same  kind 
of  hard  grafting  to  make  a  living.  But  they  could  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  They  could  tell  the  boss  what  to  do  with 
the  job  if  they  felt  that  way  about  it.  They  could  join 
their  unions  and  fight  like  brothers  for  their  rights  and 
standard  of  living. 

Trade  Unions  Banned 

All  that  has  gone  now.  German  dockers  are  slaves.  They 
must  not  think.  They  must  not  listen  to  radio  stations  that 
tell  them  something  different  from  what  Goebbels  wants 
them  to  hear.  They  must  not  organise'  in  unions.  For 
things  like  this,  the  penalty  is  death. 

They  used  to  grumble  good  and  plenty  in  the  old  . days. 
But  now  those  bad  old  days  seem  like  paradise. 

Dockers  Who  Have  Not  Forgotten 

There  are  dockers  in  Hamburg  who  have  not  forgotten. 
They  are  the  ones  who  take  a  risk  every  day,  trying  to 
slow  up  the  Nazi  war  machine. 

They  work  a  little  slower.  They  try  to  make  a  job  last 
a  little  longer.  Now  and.  then,  they  manage  a  strike.  They 
even  work  off  a  bit  of  sabotage.  It  is  death  when  they  are 
found  out.  Sometimes  men  who  had  no  hand  in  it  pay 
the  price.  But  the  risk  is  taken  all  thd  time. 

Every  Little  Helps 

These  men  know  that  every  little  helps  to  beat  Hitler. 
They  know  that  every  time  they  slow  up  a  turn  round 
they  are  helping  their  friends  in  other  countries  like 
Britain,  Russia,  France  and  America  to  come  to  their  aid. 
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There  is  no  difference  between  those  dockers  fighting 
Hitler  in  Hamburg  and  dockers  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Hull,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  America,  Russia,  China,  or  any 
port  in  the  world,  except  that  there’s  more  of  us  than  there 
are  of  them,  and  that  our  way  to  fight  Hitler  is  the  opposite 
of  their’s.  They  have  to  slow  up  the  job.  We  have  to 
speed  it  up. 

Words  Won’t  Defeat  Hitler 

But  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  way  those  German 
dockers  have  to  slave  and  live,  and  the  kind  of  life  we 
have.  Just  imagine  yourself  in  their  shoes.  That  is .  the 
life  the  Nazis  want  -to  force  on  us. 

Well,  we  are  hitting  back  at  the  Nazi  gangsters.  Our 
enemy  is  not  the  German  docker  who  fights  against  fascist 
slavery.  The  sooner  we  go  all  out,  the  sooner  we  will  get 
the  job  finished  and  win  the  chance  of  security,  happiness 
and  progress  for  the  people  of  our  own  country  and  the 
whole  world. 

We  won’t  beat  Hitler  by  cursing  him.  It  will  take  many 
of  our  own  men’s  lives  in  fighting,  and  plenty  of  hard 
work  behind  the  lines  and  in  the  factories  before  we  see 
the  end. 
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II.  WHY  THE  DOCKS  ARE  IMPORTANT 


That  is  why  the  docks  are  so  important. 

All  other  industries  depend  on  the  docks.  All  goods 
coming  here  from  lend-lease  food  to  lend-lease  arms, 
equipment,  airplanes,  medicine,  go  through  the  docks.  This 
means  that  the  workers  in  most  of  our  war  factories,  as 
well  as  the  soldiers,  airmen  and  men  of  the  Navy  and 
Merchant  Service,  depend  on  the  dockers. 

For  three  years  the  docks  and  the  dockers  have  borne 
the  strain,  and  stood  up  to  it.  There  has  been  incident 
after  incident  when  loading  or  unloading  has  been  carried 
out  at  greater  speed  than  before. 

More  Ships  for  the  Merchant  Navy 

On  one  job,  for  example,  which  would  normally  take 
five  or  six  days  in  that  particular  port,  four  days  were 
saved,  when  7,200  tons  of  grain  were  discharged  in  one 
and  a  half  days. 

If  the  loading  and  voyage  of  that  ship  had  taken  50  days, 
the  gain  of  four  days  represents  a  net  gain  on  the  whole 
job  of  8  per  cent. 

IF  THE  SAME  SPEED  WAS  POSSIBLE  ON  ALL 
JOBS,  IT  WOULD  AMOUNT  TO  THE  SAME 
THING  AS  GIVING  THE  MERCHANT  NAVY, 
BRINGING  GOODS  TO  BRITAIN,  ONE  EXTRA 
SHIP  FOR  EVERY  TWELVE  THEY’VE  ALREADY 
GOT,  WHICH  WOULD  BE  SOME  SMACK  IN 
THE  EYE  FOR  JERRY! 
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There’s  a  big  job  to  be  done  there.  The  quicker  the 
cargoes  are  got  out  of  the  way  the  quicker  ships  are  free 
and  space  is  cleared. 

Brains  plus  Organisation  equals  Speed 

With  the  fullest  co-operation  between  dockers,  trade 
union  officials,  Port  Authorities  and  employers,  the  clear¬ 
ance  of  docks  and  the  turning-round  of  ships  can  be 
speeded  up  to  an  even  greater  defgree,  without  any  extra 
exertion.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  brains  and  organisation. 

There  is  already  much  existing  organisation  and 
machinery  to  achieve  this  speed-up.  What  we’ve  got  to 
do  is  to  see  that  brains  are  used  to  set  the  machinery 
working  properly.  *  * 

Many  Improvements  Still  Needed 

Dockers  are  no  longer  casual  labourers.  They  are 
guaranteed  a  minimum  wage  whether  in  or  out  of  work. 
The  establishment  of  the'  Dockers’  Labour  Corporation 
has  made  a  big  difference  in  conditions  of  the  dockers. 

But  there  are  still  many  things  to  be  improved.  The 
sooner  these  are  remedied,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
general  interest.  Every  bit  of  grit  in  the  wheels  holds  up 
the  most  efficient  working  of  the  machine. 

Here  are  our  suggestions  for  improving  the  situation: 

0 
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III.  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  DOCKS 

1.  In  Each  Port  a  Port  Joint  Board  should  be 
set  up. 

This  to  consist  of  elected  representatives  of  the  men 
and  of  the  employers,  with  the  Port  Director  as  Chairman. 

This  Board  would  be  responsible  for  the  efficient 
working  of  the  port  generally  by  making  gear,  irrespective 
of  ownership,  available  for  the  proper  handling  of 
cargoes; 


TO  SAVE  TIME 

North-East  Dockers  having  'tea  and  sandwiches  from  the 
Mobile  W.V.S.  Canteen  which  comes  to  the  job. 
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organising  proper  co-ordination  of  road,  rail  and  river 
traffic  to  prevent  unnecessary  rehandling  of  goods  and  to 
ensure  the  rapid  clearance  of  the  docks; 

planning  the  labour  supply  according  to  needs  and 
operating  a  rota  system  so  as  to  ensure  a  fair  and  equal 
distribution  of  work; 

overhauling  and  improving  welfare  services,  particularly 
in  regard  to  accommodation  for  transferred  workers  and 
canteen  facilities. 

Such  a  board,  having  genuine  representatives  of  the  men 
and,  therefore,  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems 
involved,  would  be  able  very  quickly  to  effect  considerable 
improvements. 

2.  At  each  control  point  an  Output  Committee 
should  be  established,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  imen,  both  Union  Officials  and  lay  members, 
and  of  the  employers,  under  a  Chairman  repre¬ 
senting  the  Ministry  of  War  Transport. 

This  committee  would  be  concerned  with  the  rapid  turn 
round  of  ships.  It  would  be  empowered  to  deal  with 
immediate  problems  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Port  Joint  Board  on  general  problems  connected  with  this 
matter. 

3.  At  each  port,  under  the  Port  Joint  Board, 
a  Disciplinary  Committee  should  be  established, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  men,  both 
Union  Officials  and  lay  members,  and  of  the 
employers,  with  the  Port  Labour  Officer  as 
Chairman. 

This  committee  would  deal  with  all  cases  of  absenteeism 
or  alleged  indiscipline,  and  if  no  success  was  obtained  after 
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all  other  methods  had  been  tried  would  refer  cases  for 
legal  action  where  necessary. 

4.  Technical  equipment  should  be  properly 
organised  without  reference  to  private  interests. 

Movable  gear  should  be  pooled  irrespective  of  owner¬ 
ship. 

In  berthing  ships,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
gear  available,  so  that  the  proper  gear  for  particular 
cargoes  is  used. 

Docks  and  transport  should  be  properly  co-ordinated 
so  that  handling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  clearance . 
expedited. 

5.  Men  should  be  allocated  to  jobs  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  skill  and  classifications,  and  a  rota 
system  introduced  to  ensure  a  fair  distribution  of 
work. 

By  this  means  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  some  men 
being  overworked,  while  others  are  under-employed. 

6.  Piece-work  rates  should  be  fixed  for  all 
cargoes,  so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  incentive  to 
speedy  working.  These  rates  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country. 

While  it  might  take  some  time  to  arrange  a  uniform 
piece-work  rate  on  a  national  scale,  rates  should  immedi¬ 
ately  be  made  uniform  within  each  region  as  a  step 
towards  uniform  national  rates. 

7.  Special  clothing  should  be  provided  where 
necessary  for  handling  special  cargoes  or  for 
working  under  special  conditions. 

For  example,  gauntlets  should  be  available  for  use  when 
handling  barbed  wire,  and  oilskins  for  use  when  working 
in  heavy  rain. 
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AT  FULL  PRESSURE 

British  ports,  in  spite  of  Nazi  U-boats,  work  at  full 
pressure.  Here  is  a  load  of  timber,  and  in  the  background 
many  neutral  ships. 


8.  There  should  be  adequate  canteen  facilities. 
Accommodation  should  be  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  dinner-hour  rush  and  to  provide  good  meals 
for  all. 

Facilities  should  be  provided  for  men  working  late  and 
lodged  in  billets,  to  get  an  evening  meal. 

Dock-head  Baths  are  also  very  necessary. 


9.  Each  gang  should  consist  of  an  adequate 
number  of  men. 

As  far  as  possible,  transference  should  be  effected 
according  to  actual  needs,  so  as  to  avoid  men  being  trans- 


ferred  in  excess  of  requirements.  Transference  should  be 
arranged  on  a  rota  system. 

10.  Stewards  should  be  elected  on  e^ch  job. 

These  should  have  authority  to  take  up  grievances, 
negotiate  rates  for  cargoes  not  already  covered  by  agreed 
schedules,  and  generally  to  deal  with  difficulties  on  the 
spot  as  they  arise. 

11.  All  men  employed  by  the  National  Dock 
Labour  Corporation  Ltd.,  should  receive  a  guar¬ 
anteed  week  of  £4  2s.  6d.  as  under  the  scheme  in 
operation  in  the  N.W.  Region. 

,  This  guarantee  should  apply  at  all  ports  and-  to  all  men, 
whether  they  are  working  at  their  own  ports  or  are  on 
transfer. 

12.  The  basic  rate  should  be  increased  to  £1 
per  day  in  all  ports. 

The  agreements  of  March  9  and  31,  1943,  increase  the 
attendance  money  from  5s.  to. 6s.  per  turn  at  Corporation 
Ports,  and  guarantee  £4  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  13  weeks  to 
men  on  transfer.  They  also  give  some  improvement  to 
men  on  weekly  engagement,  and  to  maintenance  men. 

Certain  aspects  of  these  agreements  may  have  to  be 
amepded  in  the  light  of  experience.  • 

*  *  • '  * 

In  the  North-Wpst  Region,  some  of  the  points  of 
the  programme  have  been  put  into  operation. 

The  full  operation  of  the  programme  would  make  a 
great  difference.  It  would  result  in  the  quicker  turning 
round  of  ships,  an  enormous  further  contribution  to 
victory.  It  would  provide  the  dockers  with  the  guarantee 
that  their  feet  are  on  the  path  to  victory  and  progress. 
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IV.  HOW  TO  GET  THE  PLAN 

There’s  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  the  programme 
is  accepted_m  its  entirety. 

The  fight  to  put  it  into  operation  needs  the  co-operation 
of  the  largest  number  possible,  using  methods  which  help 
forward  the  war  effort  and  do  not  impede  it. 

Pull  Together 

The  secret  of  victory  lies  in  our  ability  to  draw  every¬ 
one  with  whom  we  work  into  the  campaign.  It  also  means 
making  the  public  fully  aware  of  what  we  are  aiming  to  do, 
by  seeing  that  news  gets  into  the  newspapers,  our  M.P.’s 
are  visited  by  deputations  and  so  on. 

Use  the  Official  Machinery 

The  best  way  to  get  this  done  is  by  using  the  official 
machinery  which  has  already  shown  its  practical  working 
value. 

Build  and  Strengthen  the  Unions 

Dockers  are  represented  on  the  official  machinery  by  the 
trade  unions.  The  best  way  of  getting  results  is  through 
the  unions,  building  and  Strengthening  them. 

Give  More — Get  More 

The  trade  union  movement  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
dockers;  and  dockers  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  trade  unions. 
It  was  the  struggle  for  the  “  Docker’s  Tanner  ”  that  largely 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  general  unions. 
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The  strength  of  that  movement  was  due  to  the  vast 
energy  and  unity  of  the  dockers,  their  ability  to  combine 
and  the  strength  that  combination  gave  them. 

A  trade  union  with  a  large  membership  and  nobody 
attending  meetings  of  the  branches  is  a  giant  with  feet  of 
clay. 

The  strength  of  the  union  officials,  on  the  committees 
is  the  strength  of  the  branch  organisation  behind  them. 
If  they  are  weak  branches  the  delegates  cannot  do  much: 
if  they  are  strong,  active,  healthy  branches,  then  the 
delegates  are  powerful. 

Strong  Branch — Strong  Officials 

Union  officials  respond  to  the  strength  of  the  branch. 
If  the  branch  is.  strong,  the  officials  receive  organised 
guidance  and  help  from  the  members.  If  the  branch  is 
weak  the  reverse  can  be  the  case. 

Mass  meetings,  deputations  and  other  forms  of  action 
have  far  greater  value  when  conducted  through  the  union. 
Linked  with  the  union,  they  strengthen  and  improve  the 
general  position;  outside  the  union  they  only  achieve 
results  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Know  the  Ropes 

The  strengthening  and  building  up  of  that  strength  is 
an  important  job  for  the  dockers.  The  knowledge  and 
ability  to  operate  the  constitution  of  the  union  is  also 
important. 

A  docker  member  of  his  union  is  like  a  man  without  any- 
fingers  if  he  doesn’t  know  the  rules  and  procedure  so  that 
grievances  can  be  taken  up  and  remedied. 
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Unity  is  the  Key 

There’s  going  to  be  an  equally  big  job  when  the  war 
is  over. 

The  strength  of  every  docker  will  be  needed  then,  as 
now. 

It  is  no  use  having  antagonisms,  petty  jealousies  between 
local  men  and  transferred  men.  That  keeps  us  disunited. 
It  hurts  the  war  effort,  and  helps  those  who  stand  to  gain 
by  playing  one  section  against  another. 

Unity  is  the  key  to  victory.  Unity  is  the  key  to  a  worth¬ 
while  peace.  That  is  why  docker^  must  not  only  look 
after  their  own  interests — they  must  also  become  active  in 
the  general  working-class  movement. 

To  Win  Security  and  Socialism 

The  working  people  of  the  world  have  made  tremendous 
sacrifices  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Unity  has  been  *  achieved  between  many  different 
countries  to  win  the  war. 

In  order  to  win  the  peace  the  strength  that  comes  from 
unity  is  needed  even  more. 

This  pamphlet  outlines  a  policy  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Communist  Party,  is  in  the  best  interests  of  dockers, 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  fight  for  freedom  and  victory. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  only  you  can  do  it. 

If  you  agree,  join  with  others  to  work  for  its  realisation. 
Join  the  Communist  Party,  so  that  you  can  fight  all  the 
better  for  Unity,  for  strong  trade  unions,  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Fascism,  and  for  building  up  a  better  world  that 
will  lead  to  Socialism. 
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You 

Can 

JOIN 

THE 

COMMUNIST  PARTY 

at  any  one  of  these  addresses 

IfwgSB"*  Ask  tO'be  put  in  touch  with 
a  branch  near  your  work 

LONDON:  38  CLerkenwell- 

Green,  E.C. !. 

NORTH  WALES:  30  Temple 
Row,  Wrexham. 

SCOTLAND:  22  1  West  George 
Street,  Glasgow,  C.l. 

BRISTOL:  28  Upper  Maudlin 
Street. 

MANCHESTER:  10  Piccadilly. 

READING:  99  London  Street. 

LIVERPOOL:  1 8a  Norton  Street. 

LUTON:  9  Manchester  Street. 

NEWCASTLE:  2  Clayton  Street. 

TEES-SIDE:  64  Borough  Road, 
Middlesbrough. 

EAST  ANGLIA:  Commercial  . 
Chambers,  14  High 
Street,  Ipswich. 

SHEFFIELD:  Room  7,  2  Cam1 
bridge  Arcade. 

KENT:  277  .  High  Street, 

Chatham. 

NOTTINGHAM:  1st  Floor, 

46  Bridlesmith  Gate. 

SUSSEX:  71c  The  Grand 

Parade,  Brighton. 

LEEDS:  51  Francis  Street. 

BIRMINGHAM:  1  15  Dale  End. 

HAMPSHIRE  &  DORSET:  8 

Bargate  Buildings, 
-Southampton. 

CARDIFF:  9  St.  Andrew 

Crescent. 

DEVON  &  CORNWALL:  3 

Whimple  St.,  Plymouth. 
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